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SAN FRANCISCO 


AN integral part of San Francisco—and 
"an institution in the home life of San 
Franciscans, The Emporium now offers 
another service to warrant this regard, and 
to accommodate its patrons to the greatest 
extent possible. This is the selling of street 
car tickets to school children. Now any 
child who holds a certificate which is is- 
sued to the teacher by the street car com- 
panies may buy his or her ticket here. 


Tickets for both the Municipal Railway 
and the Market Street Railway Company 
may be obtained at the regular price, in 
the Boys’ Store, and the Girls’ Shop, on 
our Junior Floor—the Fourth. 
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Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mests Mondays. 
59 Clay. 
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(By International Labor News Service.) 

Presaging one of the most important injunction 
battles in American labor history, the New York 

preme Court, Part 1, has agreed to a postpone- 
ment of the injunction hearing asked by the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company against the 
entire membership of the American Federation of 
Labor to permit the executive council to prepare 
a defense. 

President Green, Vice-President Woll, W. D. 
Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees, and 
' others conferred here prior to the hearing on the 
» traction application for its blanket injunction. 

The Interborough seeks to prevent organization 
of its employees, and it is to that end that it was 
sought to enjoin three million wage earners from 
' “interfering” with its employees or its “company 
union.” 

“If the Interborough can enjoin the whole 
American Federation of Labor, the whole work- 
ing class might as well be enjoined,” said Vice- 
President Woll. 

Mr. Woll questioned the right of the Interbor- 
ough to set up and direct the Brotherhood of In- 

terborough Rapid Transit Company Employees. 
» “It never was intended that a charter,’ said he, 
“Should give to any corporation the right to organ- 
ize labor unions and determine industrial rela- 
tions. The attempt of the Interborough, if sus- 
tained, will bring an economic serfdom as vicious 
as the land serfdom of old.” 

The whole nation is watching the outcome of 
the injunction suit. In this fight the city admin- 
istration is the deciding factor as well as the 
}courts. Politically the voters have overwhelmingly 
voted $3,000,000 for more subways. The traction 
companies are fighting both the workers and the 
city. At the polls they lost. 


Feverishly both sides, the traction interests and 
the union, are preparing for an economic test, the 
companies enrolling their ‘reserves,’ station 
agents, clerks and outsiders for emergency strike 
duty. The Amalgamated is enrolling members. 

Meanwhile the nation is watching the historic 
legal test in which the traction interests seek to 
bind by legal ruling the arms of all of the 3,000,000 
members of the American Federation of Labor, 
so they may not lift a finger to aid the traction 
employees. 

President Mahon says no railway workers have 
the responsibilities, the hard work and the low 
pay of subway workers in New York. He has been 
in London, Paris, Boston and Philadelphia and in 
none of these places do ten-car trains rush through 
(arkness on two-minute headway carrying 1750 
Passengers as they do in New York. With such 
a strain on them the subway motormen as well as 
the guards get less pay than the laborer in the 
building trades. 

The Interborough has whipsawed the city and 
the public on every occasion heretofore, putting 
ver contracts which made the city a heavy loser 
'n subway operations, although city money financed 
the construction of the old subways. The whole 
‘sue of labor and politics is mixed. The injunc- 
Non case may clarify it. If a revolt should break 
Cut among 14,000 I. R. T. employees and an equal 
number of the B. M. T., New York will have the 
biggest traction strike on its hands in its history. 


MUST NOT OVERWHELM MINERS. 

The national conference of trade union repre- 
sentatives in Pittsburgh, on November 14 is an 
unusual event. 

The miners’ strike is a usual event. It involves 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, and its ending 
will have a direct bearing on the trade union 
movement. 

If the miners are starved into submission, if they 
are forced to surrender through exhaustion of 
their union’s resources, it will be a triumph for 
contract-breaking employers, low wages, injunc- 
tion judges, yellow doggery and gttnmen who are 
legalized by the state and controlled and paid by 
the coal owners. 

Thousands of miners and their families in West- 
ern Pennsylvania have been evicted from company 
houses. Federal Judge Schoonmaker has enjoined 
a bonding company from aiding these miners in 
resisting being thrown on the state highways with 
their families. The union and individuals are also 
enjoined from aiding victimized miners who resist 
eviction. 

This judge has denied the miners a recourse to 
due process of law, and their families must be shel- 
tered in barracks. 

This situation is a new record for industrial 
oppression in America. The federal judiciary and 
state authorities are hand in hand with autocratic 
employers, who would lower wages and drive em- 
ployees into submission. 

More than 40,000 miners refuse to accept de- 
basing conditions that the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corpora- 
tion would enforce. 

These concerns repudiated their union agree- 
ment and declared for non-unionism. They want 
wages based on the non-union fields of Western 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

If the miners accept, the non-union fields will 
lower their rates and this will be met by similar 
reductions in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Stability and uniformity will be replaced by 
starvation and chaos, while the coal owners will 
not increase their output. 

The miners, their wives and children are enter- 
ing the eighth month of sacrifice. They must not 
be asked to carry this burden alone through the 
rigors of winter. The trade union movement must 
not permit this test of human endurance. 

Every humane impulse of organized labor and 
sympathizers must be stirred. 

A nation-wide publicity should be launched 
against a corporate-controlled state and a Fed- 
eral judiciary that is aiding greed in its effort to 


degrade wage earners. 
SS 
DEATH TAX LOBBYISTS. 

A Congressional investigation of charges that a 
lobby has been set up in the nation’s capital for 
the repeal of the Federal inheritance tax was pre- 
dicted by Congressman Rainey. 

“This tax repeal lobby is the most expensive I 
know,” said Mr. Rainey. He said there are more 
than 1200 millionaires in Florida who claim resi- 
dence in that state because of a constitutional 
amendment which precludes an inheritance tax. 

Opponents of this system are urging that the 
states be permitted to pass such a tax. Defenders 
of the Federal tax claim that this will eventually 
result in no tax, 


Gives Time For Defense 


AN AGE OF CHANGE. 
By William A. Nickson. 

“We are living at the present time in an age of 
transition.” This is the statement of a leading 
thinker. His name does not matter—the idea is 
the point under discussion. The meaning is clear. 
He believes that we are on the eve of a change 
for the better, which is true. Mankind is becom- 
ing more humane despite the daily grist of news 
of evil happenings which are published by the 
press. At the present time we are burdened by 
uncertainty, which hampers our movements. Un- 
less capital and labor can overcome this handi- 
cap, there is little hope for a right understanding 
to be reached. Reaction and demagoguery will 
prevail in each camp. Statesmen are needed at 
the present time—men who value the welfare of 
the greatest country in the world more than per- 
sonal aggrandisement. 

Tradition is the bogey which must be dispelled 
from our minds if we shall continue the march 
of progress. While the good old days may be all 
right in retrospect, we find by reading the chron- 
icles of the past that there was much discontent 
and tribulation. Like at the present time, there 
was a hope and desire for something better. The 
establishment of the eight-hour day among the 
skilled trades is a concrete example of a sound 
and accepted principle. Productivity has been in- 
creased at decreased cost by improved machinery 
and reduction of the hours of labor per day. Why 
should tradition prevent a man who builds a house 
or operates a machine, or does any kind of work, 
from educating his family and himself in the 
eternal verities of life? A worker is born with the 
same amount of brains as the man who directs 
his work. brain cells is 
needed. He will do better work and all will be 
the gainer. 

The eyes of the world are on the western hemi- 
sphere. South American countries are develop- 
ing at a remarkable rate, and it would be well if 
we can establish a better feeling than we have 
at the present time. Already our markets in South 
America are being encroached upon by nations 
of the old world. Dollar diplomacy is not the 
aim of the American people as a whole. The ques- 
tion is: Shall we be governed by the Constitu- 


tion or be ruled by selfish interests? 
oa 
BALLOON TIRE PRODUCTION. 
- Increase of balloon tire production is shown 
in figures reported by the California State Auto- 
Last year this type consti- 
total tire output as 


Development of the 


mobile Association. 
tuted 47 per cent of the 
against 34 per cent. 
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ABOLISH WAR, CRIME, POVERTY, TAXES. 

Mr. Editor: Your writings prove you a friend 
of humanity. Your heart and brains seem to co- 
ordimate in the labor. But your fight, yours, mine 
and every lover of right, are like the knight who 
tried to kill the hydra-headed monster by attack- 
ing its. forefront. Every time he cut off a head 
two heads grew in its stead. He had to leap over 
the head of the monster and strike at its vitals be- 
tore he killed it. 

Evil 


it goes 


Smash it and 
drops, each a perfect 
whole, ready to come together at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

If one reads the daily press he learns that War, 
Crime, Poverty are world wide. 


is hke a drop of quicksilver. 


into many small 


If he reads his- 
tory he learns that such conditions have existed, 
to a greater or less degree, ever since time was. 
Does not reason suggest that if we wish to abolish 
these and other evils we should look beyond any- 
thing humanity has yet visioned? 

Loose thinking has been the curse of men and 
governments all down the ages. This leaves the 
mind in a fog of doubt, easily swayed by loud- 
mouthed, seli-seeking demagogues who inflame 
our passions without illuminating our minds. What 
must we do to be saved from ourselves? 

Habit is one of the strongest of human charac- 
teristics. Habit can overthrow love and trample 
it into the mire of self-indulgence. How often 
have we seen some man, who, while sincerely loy- 
ing his family, neglect wife and children, while 
some vile habit of selt-indulgence called to him. 

Mental habits are more tryannous and tenacious 
than physical habits. Seldom does an old man 
change his politics, or an old women change her 
religion. 

If we would drag the minds of the masses out 
of the rut of their daily thinking, and lift them 
above the horizon of their daily observations, we 
must present facts and figures to show that crime 
abounds, and make plain as the noonday sun how 
to abolish them. 

Child conservation means sin's elimination. As 
the body, branches and fruit of a tree come from 
the roots thereof, so will every activity develop 
along the lines of our children’s development if 
such is all-embracing, full-rounded, three-fold. 

So every voter must be made to realize that to 
abolish graft, profiteering, white slavery, bootleg- 
ging, dope selling; to develop one hundred per 
cent of honor and efficiency in individuals, courts, 
police, we must go to the cradles of the nation 
and give every child a square deal, a fair start in 
life. How shall we proceed? 

There are three institutions having more or less 
influence in home, 
school. 


child developing: church, 

The home is God’s intended child-developing 
ground. The child needs daily the loving counsel 
of a woman who knows from experience, as well 
as the firm guiding hand of a man who has passed 
through the jungle of human desire, as much as 
vegetation needs sunshine and rain. 

But, as there are millions of children who have 
no home, and other millions whose home environ- 
ment is debasing, it is essential that some influence 
outside the home must come into the lives of these 
millions of children if their feet are to be guided 
away from paths of sin and folly. 

Now, the home, while rightfully the family cas- 
tle where none may enter if forbidden, we must re- 
member as there are many men of many minds, we 
thus have homes of different kinds. And 
government cannot help itself. We must have 
some public institution co-operate with the homes 
of the nation if we are to get the best results. 


many 


The church is the natural guide of the child’s 
spiritual nature. But the church lays a guiding 
hand on the head of but a few children, a few 
hours each week. Thus the contact between 
church and child it not sufficiently continuous to 
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be rock foundation character building. Where 
shall we go for the needed child developing? 

Our schools laying a guiding hand on the head 
of every child in the land and through the children 
reaching a rehabilitating influence into every home 
in the nation is the leading institution in the gov- 
ernment for the re-establishing of law and order. 

Our schools, being public institutions, can be 
made what we desire if we have intelligence, de- 
termination, and do not sit down and whine, and 
deplore. 

Our schools are worthy the deepest thoughts of 
the brightest minds in the nation. Will you give 
them an hour’s thought? 

Experience brings knowledge if not wisdom. 
Mothers are better guides for children than little 
girls, many of whom should be in the home 
kitchen. Our schools must not be simply a pay- 
roll. 

Teaching must be professionalized. If I want a 
horse shod, a watch repaired, a tooth extracted, 
1 go to some one who has had long years of ex- 
perience in the line of work I want done. I do not 
go to a blacksmith to have my watch repaired, I 
do not go to a plumber to have my tooth ex- 
tracted. Teaching is the parent of all professions 
and should be given consideration equal to the 
best profession. 

How can we abolish all school taxes without 
injuring our schools? The Federal government 
has a postal savings fund. The money therein is 
being loaned on school bond security at 2% per 
cent. But government will deal only with banks. 
If child development is the very life of govern- 
ment, if the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
I ask you why shall not government give the 
children and taxpayers the full benefit of this 
postal savings money? Let me show you results. 

In California, to secure 5 per cent money, school 
districts are issuing 40 year bonds. If a school 
district, after having issued its 40 year, 5% bonds, 
payable at maturity, secured the money at 21%4% 
it would save the face of the bonds during the life 
thereof, that would help some. But let us go a 
bit farther into this question. 


The school trustees, being capable, advanced 
thinkers, would lend this saved interest to the 
farmers of the district at 5%. Farmers would be 
very pleased to secure long time money at 5%. 
Note result. 

The saved interest would equal the face of the 
bonds while the accumulated interest on the saved 
interest would equal twice the face of the bonds. 
Or, in all, the district would have cash on hand 
equal to three times the face of the bonds. All 
of this would have cost no one a penny. Figure 
this out for yourself. 


The district bonds are paid off, the remainder 
is left stand at 5%. Thus the district would find 
itself with all improvements made out of debt, and 
with sufficient income to pay all running expenses 
forever. All without cost to any one, or trying ex- 
periments. 


While dealing with foundation facts let us re- 
member that man must eat. The farmer feeds the 
world and should receive greater attention at the 
hands of government than ever heretofore. We 
do not need to quarrel with cities. Cities are 
needful as distributing and manufacturing centers. 
Yet they are of secondary importance. Every city 
on earth might pass away tonight but tomorrow 
humanity would go on producing, building and 
living. But if Mother Earth should refuse to 
yield of her substance all animate creation would 
perish. 

Without knocking our cities, it would be better 
for all, dwellers in cities as well as the soil, if 
we gave a fair and full examination of past his- 
tory dealing with cities. 

History tells us that in the beginning of every 
civilization humanity lived on the soil. Every 
family produced its own needs and was satisfied 
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| A NIGHT IN 
| PARADISE 
| PAGEANT 50 Cts. BALL 


} 8 to 10 P. M. Till Midnight 
{ A $2.00 Show—A Worthy Cause 


under the auspices of the S. F. Parlors, N. S. G. W. 
and N. D. G. W., for the benefit of the Homeless 
Children of California. 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


t Wednesday (Thanksgiving Eve.) 
; November 23rd 
‘ 
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This space donated by W. N. BRUNT PRESS, 
Printers, 111 Seventh Street 


therewith. Then the motto was equal rights to 
all, special privileges to none. 

But soon, brainy and selfish men, gathering in 
groups and trafficking in the necessities of life, 
gained control of government and finances. Then 
the motto was changed to read, “let him take who 
has the power and let him keep who can.” This 
brought poverty and distress to dwellers on the 
soil and in the cities. 

One or two instances will suffice for this article. 
Babylon, said to be the mother of harlots, taxed 
the producers off the land that she might have 
money to erect hanging gardens as nesting places 
for harlots. Where are there unwise rulers? 

Egypt was a great nation. The rulers became 
proud and arrogant. Pyramids, one of them cost- 
ing the labor of thirty-five thousand men forty 
years to build, as burial places for the kings. 
Where are the Pharaohs? 

Where the producers of a nation are prosperous, 
peace and plenty abound on the soil and in the 
cities. But tax the producers off the soil and 
poverty and distress will abound on the soil and 
in the cities of the nation. 

Establish a rural school system whereby every 
innocent pleasure of the city is to be had without 
any of the city’s down-dragging environment. Give 
every rural school a farm, lake, grove, orchard, 
auditorium, band, radio, moving picture apparatus. 
Have boy scouts and girl campfire organizations. 
Every child must have an innocent outlet for its 
developing energies if its feet are to be kept out 
of paths of sin and folly. 

Such a school system would become the very 
life blood, the heart beat of government. 

JOHN E. MURRAY. 
—— > 
COVERS EVERY CASE. 

Supreme Court Justice Richard H. Mitchell, of 
New York, has ordered Joseph G. Phelan and 
James H. Coleman, organizers of the Amalga- 
mated Street Car Men’s Union, to show cause why 
they should not be punished for contempt of court 
in violating an injunction restraining officers of 
the Consolidated Railroad Workers’ Union, now 
defunct, from attempting to organize employees of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

The citation against the two trade unionists il- 
lustrates the far-reaching effect of a labor in- 
junction. 

The Consolidated Railroad Workers’ Union was 
formed last year by a group of Interborough em- 
ployees who discarded that corporation’s company 
“union.” The independents went to strike and 
Were enjoined. They were defeated and their or- 
fanization fell to pieces. Some of the members 
returned to the company “union,” while others 
urged affiliation with the legitimate Amalgamated 
Association. 

Vhe injunction against the Consolidated did not 
Mention the Amalgamated or any official or mem- 
ber, but this court order is now used against the 
Amalgamated. 


HOMELESS CHILDREN PAGEANT. 

Mr. San Francisco, his wife and the little ones 
have planned for weeks to attend the Benefit Pa- 
geant and Ball to be given at the Auditorium, 
Wednesday (Thanksgiving eve.), November 23rd, 
to frolic and at the same time assist in placing 
the abandoned and orphaned children of California 
in happy homes. 

The Native Sons and Daughters of San Fran- 
cisco sponsor this affair and the entire proceeds 
are devoted to this worthy charity. 

According to Charles F. Wolters, director of 
publicity, the advance sales of tickets insures an 
attendance of more than 10,000 spectators. The pa- 
geant will be on from 8 to 10 p. m. after which 
dancing will round out the evening. 

From all indications this elaborate spectacle 
will exceed the success of last year’s event. Under 
the direction of Karl Eber, assisted by the Wyatt 
Sisters, the following pageant will be presented: 


A Night in Paradise, 

An exotic concoction of Song, Dance and Travesty 
with scenic embellishment, typifying a mythical 
Utopia. 

Birds of Paradise form the principal motif of the 
stage setting and a golden stairway from the gates 
of joy from the throne for the Queen of Utopia, 
where are brought the ballet divertissements, sing- 
ers from all lands and an array of artists that must 
appeal to the most aesthetic and to the lover of the 
beautiful in song and dance. 


Among the numbers will be ‘The Ballet Zampa,” 
in which 80 Native Daughters of the Golden West 
are being trained by Miss Ida Wyatt, California's 
most noted ballet mistress. 


A burlesque on the Ballet Russe by 20 Native 
Sons. The Utopia quartette composed of George 
Simondet, noted French Tenor; Edward Thomas, 
basso; Teresina Minotti, celebrated coloratura so- 
prano; and Clorine Engle, contralto. 


A ballet of 10 of the finest toe dancers on the 
coast; James Isherwood, eminent baritone; Clo- 
thilde & Arne, the par excellence of Adagio and 
Tango, dances; Virginia Perrido, the ballet sensa- 
tion, in her specialties, and scores of other spe- 
cialty artists. The Native Daughters will also ap- 
pear in several popular chorus and ensemble num- 
bers, and the costumes will by far surpass in beauty 
and novelty those worn last year during the pro- 
duction of Fairyland. 

As a special added attraction 25 Native Daugh- 
ters, assisted by a like number of babies, will por- 
tray the latest innovation in dance rhythm, “The 
Doll Dance,”’ which was the outstanding hit at the 
recent Egyptian Pageant. 

A competition by Native Daughter Drill Teams 
will be augmented by the participation of the Cali- 
fornia Grays, accompanied by their band under the 
leadership of Seth L. Butler, and the Libyan Guard 
of the Sciots under the direction of Bert Clifford. 

Following are the officers and committees who 
will handle the affair: 

Chairman, James L. Foley; Vice-Chairman, Miss 
Eleanor Teeling; Secretary, Edna A. Urmy; Treas- 
urer, Walter P. Garfield; Comptroller, John T. Re- 
gan; Advertising, James A. Wilson, Chas. A. Koe- 
nig; Booster, C. K. Grady, Sidney Bernstein; Con- 
eessions, J. I. Allen, P. Schlessinger, Geo. Nilan, 
Dorothy Thiele, Mildred Springer, Helen Mann; 
Decorations, Mrs. Annie Theusen, May Noble, Jos. 
LeMer, Herbert Thal, fred Wedde; Finance, John 
H. Nelson, Harry W. Gaetjen, O. P. Crosbie; Floor 
Director, Harry W. Gaetjen; Floor Committee, 
Judge Jas. G. Conlan, Eleanor Teeling, Chas, Pow- 
ers, May Barry, Jess Floyd, Mae Shea; Prizes, 
Helen Mann; Subscription List, May Deasy, Emma 
O'Donnell, Alice Lane, Marguerite Kaufmann, Anna 


Johnson, Mae Edwards; Music, Jack Barrett, J. 
Sweeney, E. H. O'Donnell, Clyde Berryman, Isa- 
belle Nielsen, Irene Bernstein, Hattie Mullane, 


Lillian Troy; Motion Picture, Harmon D. Skillin, 
T. P. O’Brien, E, Herzog, Mrs. Grant, Hannah Barry, 
Harriett Cate; Printing, Joseph Rose, Millie Rock, 
Evelyn Wallace; Publicity, Etienne Schier, Chas. 
F. Wolters, Annie Gibbs; Pageant, Chas. A. Koenig, 
Joseph Rose, Louis F. Erb, Bertha Mauser, Edn. 
Urmy. 
ee 
FIVE-DAY WEEK COMING. 

The five-day week is coming and labor must yet 
depend on the strike, said Bertrand Russell, Eng- 
lish philosopher, in his address on “Science and 
Civilization.” 

“T believe that modern machinery and scientific 
methods of manufacture will not only bring about 
the universal five-day week, but also the five-hour 
day,” said Mr. Russell. “And when this comes 
about there should be no reduction in wages, but 
the workers should benefit by the greater use 
of machinery in more leisure time without loss in 
income.” 


> 
Better working conditions and shorter hours 
have been attained through organized labor. 


Demanding the union label is the best medium to 
keep these conditions. Will you do your duty? 
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NIGHT 
Banking 


Service 


Whendayisdone—the 
Brotherhood National 
Bank is in full swing! 


Whether it is to trans- 
act business or to con- 
sult us about some 
financial or investment 
problem facing you,we 
welcome you. It is your 
bank from nine in the 
morning until nine at 
night—use it! 

Safe deposit vaults open 
until midnight. 


Labor's Own Bank 


ROTHERHOOD 
NATIONAL BANK 


OFarrell at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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JUSTIFIES HIGH WAGE SCALES. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

That organized labor has been fully justified in 
strongly upholding present wage scales is proved 
by figures just made public, showing that the 
American people had a record aggregate income 

ures indicate that not only has industry 

8} present wages but also sug- 

that labor has been too modest in its de- 
and that it would have been abundantly 
tified in asking even higher wage levels. 
The figures for 1926 were compiled by the Na- 
Bureau of Economic Research and made 
public by Internal Revenue Bureau with the 
that corroborate internal revenue 
ti hey show an aggregate national in- 
come of nearly $90,000,000,000 in the calendar year 
1926. 


ly able to pay 


mands 


tional 
the 


statement they 


Highest Standard Set. 

On the basis of these figures, the statement by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue said, the “highest 
standard of living ever attained in this or any 
other country” is indicated. The statement added 
that the great income was not the result of an 
increase in price levels the reason that the 
price of direct or consumption goods was slightly 
in 1926 than 1921. Following is the full text 
of the statement issued by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue: 


for 


less 


issued by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nic Research corroborate statistics issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as showing 
growth of the national income. According to the 
former bureau, the American people in 1926 had 
a-record aggregate income of nearly $90,000,000,- 
000, an increase of approximately twenty-seven 
billions, or 43 per cent, in the five years since 1921. 
Ahead of All Nations. 
income indicates the highest standard of 
living for the population as a whole ever attained 
in this or any other country. Tabulated figures 
tollow showing total income in millions of dollars 
income per person gainfully employed: 
Per 
Person 
$1851 
S37 
1586 
1821 
1840 


Statistics i 


and also 


Total 
$74,158 


65,567 
76,769 
79,365 

86,461 1971 
89,682 2010 
inerease in income is not the result 
ft an increase in price level. for the average price 
i or consumption goods actually 
less in 1926 than in 1921. The following 
table gives a comparison of income per person 
i y employed, in both current dollars and in 
lars, showing continuous gains since 1921: 

1913 
Dollars 
$ 823 
829 
821 
850 
864 
828 
843 
919 
947 
879 
934 
907 
887 
879 
1113 
1121 
1163 
1186 


This great 


was 


Current 


ary estimate. 
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CHILD WELFARE TOPICS. 
(Compiled by the U. S. Children’s Bureau.) 
Hospital for Crippled Children. 

It is expected that construction will start this 
fall on the new William Henry Eustis Hospital 
for Crippled Children, which is to be built on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota. The funds 
for the new hospital, amounting to nearly $600,000, 
have been provided entirely by Mr. Eustis, a for- 
mer mayor of Minneapolis, who has established a 
trust fund for the maintenance of the hospital. 
The out-patient department will be financed by 
state funds already appropriated for the purpose. 


Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


‘A mental hygiene clinic, which is an outgrowth 
ot the experimental clinic established in 1922 by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
co-operation with the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, was opened in New 
York City on October 1. This clinic is operated 
jointly for and by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities. An annual budget of $25,000 
has been guaranteed for five years, half the funds 
being provided by the agencies and half by the 
Commonwealth Fund. 


Compensation for Child Workers. 
On July 1, 1927, the new provisions of the 
Illinois Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
effect, under which illegally employed children 
who are injured in industrial accidents are now 
entitled to the benefits of the act and will also 
receive compensation amounting to one and a half 
times as much as they would have received if they 
had been legally employed. Before this legislation 
was passed illegally employed children had no 
rights under the Compensation Act, but had to 
bring suit against their empoyers under the com- 
mon law in case of injury. This remedy, however, 
was tried in comparatively few cases because of 
the cost, uncertainty and delay of court procedure. 
It is expected that under the new law employers 
will observe more carefully the State Child Labor 
Law and will demand adequate proof of age from 
their minor workers. 


Regulation of Child Marriage. 


A bill for the prevention of marriage of Hindu 
girls below the age of 12 and boys below 15 came 
before the Indian National Assembly on Septem- 
ber 15, 1927, and was discussed for the whole sit- 
ting. An official amendment that the bill be cir- 
culated for public opinion was negatived, and the 
Assembly thus approved the principle of legisla- 
tive prevention of child marriage. 


School Medical Service. 


A very complete program of school medical 
service in connection with 279 public elementary 
schools in Belfast is announced by the Irish Nurs- 
ing News. A chief medical officer, with assistants, 
dentists and other specialists and 14 nurses will 
compose the staff. A clinic for tonsil and adenoid 
cases has been planned, where children can stay 
the night before and the night after the operation. 
Two other branch clinics, with “cleansing sta- 
tions,” are part of the scheme. These will be under 
the supervision of a nurse. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


A decree issued by the President of France on 
June 8, 1927, provides for the establishment of 
a National Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, 
to be attached to the Ministry of Justice. The 
commission will consist of 25 members appointed 
by the Minister of Justice, vacancies occurring 
later to be filled by the commission itself. It is 
to study questions of legislation and of the ad- 
ministration of institutions caring for delinquent 
children. It will also serve as a link between 
these institutions, co-ordinating their work and 
suggesting improvements. 


PROPERTY VALUES. 
By James M. Lynch. 
The one form of property the value of which 
can be arrived at with approximate fairness is the 
product of labor. 


Property-owning classes have always objected 
to labor having a voice in the terms of its em- 
ployment on the ground that any basis for such 
wage-lixing would necessarily be purely arbitrary. 
Labor has answered that point now with its dec- 
laration that the worker is entitled to share in- 
creasingly in the product of his labor in pace with 
his increasing powers of production. Even that 
proposal will one day be regarded as extremely 
conservative. 

All property falls into two broad classes—(1) the 
product of labor, (2) gifts of the bounteous earth. 
Into the latter classification fall all minerals, tim- 
ber and all commodities formed in natural proc- 
esses. Into the former classification fall all man- 
ufactured merchandise and farm produce. 


Natural resources of value to human life are 
present as a part of the Providential scheme. 
Men do not make coal, they do not make forests; 
yet men claim them. Under our present system— 
the best in its essentials that has yet been evolved 
—private property rights in natural resources seem 
inescapable. 


It cannot be denied that capital deserves reward 
for acting as an organizing and selling agent for 
the labor of men. This combination has built our 
civilization. But when property becomes blind to 
its actual character and assumes all rights under 
the law, it becomes a dangerous and intolerable 
thing. 

The only inseparable possession of man is his 
talent for labor—his strength, his dexterity, his 
mental power and his genius. That which he 
gains of the world’s goods by exercise of these 
qualities can never become of greater 
logically, than the qualities themselves. 

Until 


courts, 


value, 


governmental agencies, and especially 

come to recognize the simple truth that 
human rights are greater than property rights, 
we cannot hope to escape the ever-present threat 
of calamity. 


———— 
STATE MUST OBEY LAW. 


The Texas state law regulating hours of women 
in industry is applicable to women employed in 
state institutions, according to a ruling by Miss 
Ethel Hilton, assistant attorney general. Attorney 
General Pollard has approved the decision. 
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LICENSE PLATE COLORS. 

Twenty-three different color combinations will 
be included in the varied hues that will adorn 
America’s 25,000,000 motor cars next year in dis- 
playing 1928 license plates. Forty-two states have 
adopted new color effects for numerals and back- 
ground of plates, according to the California State 
Automobile Association, which announces a com- 
plete review of the license plate field as compiled 
by the American Automobile Association, with 
which it is affiliated. 

California’s license plate will consist of blue 
background with gold numerals and the state 
uame spelled out beneath as on this year’s license. 
Six states retain the same colors, but reverse them 
as to background and numerals. 

Two combinations of color are most popular. 
Blue background with white numerals adorn the 
1928 plates of Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey and Ohio. White 
numerals on green background mark the plates 
of Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, West Virginia and 
North Dakota’s commercial plate. Black letters 
on white background are the choice of Delaware, 
lowa and Oregon; black on yellow is the Alabama, 
District of Columbia, Oklahoma and Utah com- 
bination, and black on orange is the combination 
for Montana, Virginia, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 

Following are the license plate colors of other 
states: 

Arizona—Red on copper. 

Arkansas—Black on orange. 

Colorado—Maroon on gray. 

Florida—Orange on maroon. 

Illinois—White on maroon. 

Indiana—White on brown. 

Idaho—Brown on green. 

Kansas—Dark blue on white. 

Maine—Blue on white. 

Minnesota—Black on drab. 

Mississippi—White on black. 

Missouri—Blue on orange. 

Nevada—White on red. 

New Mexico—Gold on blue. 

New York—Yellow on black. 

North Dakota—White on black. 

Pennsylvania—Blue on orange. 

Rhode Island—White on black. 

South Carolina—Black on gold. 

South Dakota—White on red. 

Tennessee—White on black. 

Texas—White on brown. 

Vermont—Green on gold. 

Wyoming—Yellow on blue. 


i — —— 
WAITRESSES CELEBRATE. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

The silver anniversary of Chicago Waitresses’ 
Union No. 484 was celebrated by a dinner-dance 
in the Cameo room of the Morrison Hotel, Novem- 
ber 2. President Carrie Alexander was the toast- 
master. 

Idward Flore, president of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance, jour- 
neyed from his headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., to 
assist the Chicago local in celebrating its twenty- 
live years of growth. 

Other speakers besides President Flore were 
Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor; Steve Sumner, 
business agent of the Chicago Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers’ Union; Agnes Nestor, president of the Chi- 
cago Women’s Trade Union League; John C. 
Staggenburg, executive board member of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance, and Mary McDowell, former head of the 
Welfare Department of the city of Chicago. 

ee 


“Was your barn hurt during the cyclone?” 
“I dunno; I ain’t found it yet.” 
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NEW POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

Preparatory to starting its Mokelumne River 
water-power development, in Amador and Cala- 
veras Counties, the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s construction crews have for the past several 
months been building roads from a point on the 
Alpine Highway about 37 miles east of Martell, 
to the site of the big Salt Springs dam located on 
the upper reaches of the Mokelumne, 50 miles 
east of Martell. 


In order to make the site accessible for materials 
and supplies it was necessary to build 30 miles 
of 20-foot mountain highway. Fifty miles of 
power lines were extended from the Electra Power 
House near Jackson, to make electric energy avail- 
able for construction purposes. The preliminary 
work has been completed to a point where it will 
be possible for a crew of men to continue opera- 
tions during the winter months. A small town is 
springing up near the dam site, consisting of 
houses for the workmen, stores, hospital, black- 
smith and machine shops, fire-fighting apparatus, 
dining and social halls, air compressor plants and 
offices. Every convenience will be installed for 
the several hundred workmen who will be em- 
ployed here for the next three and one-half years. 
The camp has all modern facilities and a complete 
sanitation system. This gigantic development is 
now in full swing and activities will be continued 
during the winter months. The project involves 
the construction of a rock-filled dam on _ the 
Mokelumne River at Salt Springs, at a point ap- 
proximately four miles up stream from the junc- 
tion of the Mokelumne River and its principal 
tributary, Bear River. The dam to be constructed, 
according to the company engineers, will be one 
of the highest rock-filled dams in the world. It 
will be located at a site where the elevation is 
3800 feet above the sea level, and lies in a granite 
country typical of the Sierra Nevada range. Cliffs 
in excess of 1000 feet in height rise from the 
stream on either side of a narrow gorge. Motor- 
driven vehicles will play an important part in this 
development. Electric shovels mounted on cater- 
pillar tractors are being used in the construction 
of the roadway, which was necessary to make the 
site available. Motor trucks will be used exclu- 
sively to haul the large volume of material and 
supplies throughout the entire development over 
the new 50-mile roadway built from the vicinity 
of Martell to the job. Storage battery electric 
locomotives, hauling 30-yard drop-door steel dump 
cars will be used to carry the 2,500,000 cubic yards 
of rock, sand and cement used in the building of 
the dam, which will be 300 feet in height and have 
a crest of 1300 feet. The rock will be quarried 
and picked up with electric steam shovels along 
the mountain sides adjacent to the dam. 

This massive pile of rock with its concrete fac- 
ing will back up the water of the Mokelumne tor 
a distance of five miles, thereby creating a reser- 
voir of 130,000 acre feet capacity, making another 
beautiful lake in the high Sierras. From the dam, 
the water will be conveyed by a concrete-lined 
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canal and tunnel for a distance of 25 miles to 
Tiger Creek. At this point the water will be 
dropped i200 feet through penstocks to operate a 
new power house which is to be built with a 
capacity of 70,000 horsepower. After leaving the 
Tiger Creek power house the water will be con- 
veyed to the P. G. and E. Electra plant, located 
11 miles east of Jackson. The same water will 


be used to increase the output of the Electra 
Power House, which now has an installed capacity 
of 26,810 horsepower. After passing through the 
Electra Power House, the water will be returned 


to the Mokelumne River. 
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Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Aifiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Single Subscriptions $1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 

Single Copies, 5 cents. 

Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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Will Roberts Tell Why? 
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International Labor News Service and its 150 associated labor 
magazines, reaching nearly 3,000,000 trade union readers.) 


(An editorial by 
newspapers and 


When the Fall-Sinclair trial was stopped because of alleged jury tampering 


just one thing mattered: 


f detectives were working 


produce an improper influence on jurors, who 


Was paying the detectives? 


Fall and Sinclair were the defendants. The Government of the United States 


Was the prosecutor. 


Attorney Roberts, heading government counsel, declared that the government 


had not spent “a plugged nickel” to watch the jurors. 


If the jurors were watched by detectives, then it was some one else that did 
the watching. 

Who was that ? 
Was it Fall? 


That is the crux of the whole thing right now. 


Was it Sinclair? 


If that is so, why is it then that the Grand Jury proceedings regarding the 
activities of these Burns detectives is left in the hands of the young assistants of 
United States District 


Fall-Sinclair trial, 


Peyton Gordon, Attorney, who had nothing to do with the 


which was in the hands of Lawyers Roberts and Pomerene ? 


Roberts and Pomerene declared a mistrial necessary because of what they 


knew. Roberts is the chief. 


What did Roberts know ¥ Why does he not, himself, tell the Grand Jury what 


he knows ? 


Peyton Gordon’s young assistants may 


That is not the 


The point is that Roberts knows why he demanded that the trial be 


he zealous enough. 
question, 
stop yped. 


The Grand Jury would be impressed by Lawyer Roberts as it will not be 


Roberts knows what he found. 
told 


impressed by Peyton Gordon's young eutenants: 


The 


found out. 


young assistauts know only what they have been some one else has 


Roberts, in court parlance, is the competent witness. They can only corroborate. 
Does Roberts intend to go before the Grand Jury with his commanding posi- 
tion and his first-hand information? If 


the Fall-Sinclair 


not, then why not? 


The future of case depends upon what happens in these pro- 


ceedings, and if government counsel does not produce its best and fullest evidence, 


there will be a weakening of the case which the case does not deserve and from 


which the public recoils. 
This business of dramatizing young assistants pushed into the case from the 
Wings at the most crucial moment seems to have its faults. 


What has Lawyer Owen one ‘ts up his sleeve? Will the Washington Grand Jury 


hear only the presentation of its voung home-town lawyers, involving a good many 


of their own home-town friends and club mates, or will it hear what Roberts 


found out ? 
Will the Grand Jury hear the presumably dramatic story of why Lawyer Roberts 


for the government, took the steps that stopped one of the biggest criminal trials 


> 


in recent years ? 

When the government raided headquarters of the Burns Detective 
Washington, “Operative No. 014” 
Fall-Sinclair 


of existing mortgages on the property at this time,” 


Agency in 


it was discovered that made a report on a house 


owned by John P. Kern, a juror in the 


case. “I could find no record 
the private detective reported. 
Why did this snooper want to know if Juror Kern had a mortgage on his property ? 
What connection is there between a mortgage and evidence that the juror must 


pass upon? Was it the purpose of 


the detective to ascertain if his “client” 
be a good fairy and pay off mortgages, if jurors were inclined to be “seen” ? 


would 


Friday, November 18, 1927 


Friday, November 18, 1927 


FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The so-called “American Trade Union Delega- 
sion” to Russia revives the old libel that Ameri- 
can trade unionists are only interested in “a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” This charge, 
ioary with age, is expected to “bring down the 
souse” whenever revolutionists plan to save so- 
ciety. The intelligentsia and other “seekers of 
‘acts” also spread the glad tidings. They consider 

a sign of “advanced liberalism” to repeat the un- 
truth. These investigators (?) should study the 
abor movement of their own country before they 
vose as experts on conditions in foreign lands. 
Phey will find that American trade unionists have 
always insisted on a greater share of the nation’s 
wealth, and have never accepted rigid standards 
that permit of no expansion to meet higher living 
-tandards and cultural aspirations. 

——@&> 

G. R. Brunet, Montreal, general vice-president 
of the International Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, representative 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada at 
the Paris convention of the (Amsterdam) Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions and fraternal 
delegate to the recent conventions of the British 
Trade Unions Congress and the Confederation of 
Labor of France, has returned home. Brunet was 
elected to the committee charged to formulate a 
uew administrative policy for the “International,” 
the headquarters of which are to be moved from 
Amsterdam to either Brussels or Geneva, Mr. 
}runet thinks. Asked about his impression of the 
labor conventions he attended for the first time, 
Mr. Brunet answered dryly: “I think they talked 
too much about politics.” (“Je trouvais l’on par- 
lait trop politique.) 


——— 

The population of the United States was in- 
creased by approximately 266,809 alien men, wo- 
men and children as a net result of immigration 
during the fiscal year of 1927, according to pre- 
liminary data from the United States Immigration 
Bureau. This figure represents the difference be- 
the number of aliens admitted and those 
who departed. Aliens legally admitted numbered 
335,175 in 1927 as against 68,366 who emigrated 
trom the United States. The net result of immi- 
gration in 1927 was greater than in 1926 when the 
excess of immigrants over emigrants was 227,496 
persons. Population gains of the United States 
irom immigration were highest in 1924 when the 
net increase was 630,107 persons. The net gains 
for the last eight years show the results of the 
immigration restriction law which limits the num- 
ber of aliens who may be admitted each year from 
all foreign countries except those on the North 
American continent. 


tween 


> 
The trend of residential construction in the 
United States during the last two years has been 
predominantly in the direction of apartment 
houses. New quarters for 95,448 families were 
| provided in apartment structures planned for erec- 
tion in the first six months of 1927, according to a 
study of building permits in eighty cities, which 
has just been completed by the United States La- 
bor Department. New quarters provided for fam- 
ilies in single dwellings which were projected in 
the same period totaled 57,899. Other residential 
‘oustruction, largely of the double-house type, 
vided new quarters for 24,204 families. In the 

‘ six months of 1926 the largest proportion of 
family quarters was also reported as in apart- 
house construction. The reports show 100,- 

new family quarters created in apartments, 
“18 in single dwellings, and 26,727 in double 
‘es. From 1922 to 1925, inclusive, new con- 
tion provided a larger number of family quar- 

in single dwellings than in apartment houses. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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An arm protruding from the side of a machine 
ahead apparently can signify any one of the fol- 
lowing things: The motorist (1) knocking ashes 
off his cagarette, (2) going to turn to the left, 
(3) warning a small boy to shut up, (4) going to 
turn to the right, (5) pointing to the scenery, 
(6) going to back up, (7) feeling for rain, (8) tell- 
ing the wife he is sure the front door is locked, 
(9) hailing a friend in a passing car, (10) going 
to stop.—Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel. 


The patient woman roasts an ox with a burning 
glass. 

The extravagant woman burns a candle in look- 
ing for a match. 

The foolish, obstinate woman goes to sea in a 
bandbox. 

The cautious woman writes her promises on a 
slate. 

The vulgar, affected woman is a spider attempt- 
ing to spin silk. 

The curious woman would turn a rainbow to 
see what was on the other side—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“We've had the best time playing postman,” ex- 
claimed the small hopeful of the family. “We gave 
a letter to every lady in the block.” 

“But where did you get the letters, dear?” 

“Oh, we found ’em in your trunk in the attic, 
all tied up with a blue ribbon.”—New Outlook. 


Professor—Don’t you know anything about liter- 
ature? 

Student—Sure, I’v written to all the toothpaste 
companies for it.—Life. 


Judge—Have you anything to offer to the court 
before sentence is passed on you? 

Prisoner—No, Judge. I had ten dollars, but my 
lawyer took that.—Presbyterian Advance. 


“Run up-stairs and wash your face, darling. I 
think Grandma wants to take you driving with 
her.” 

“Hadn’t we better find out for certain, Mummie? 
It would be such a pity to wash for nothing.”— 
London Humorist. 


WIT 
Tourist—Say, buddy! 
your hose. I’m outa gas. 


Do you care if I drain 


Service Man—Are you out of money too? 
Tourist—No! Me MacDonald. 


ken: 


name’s Do ye 


Farmer—The new Scotchman down the line has 
grubbed up all the honeysuckle vine around his 
front porch. 

Farmerette—Why ? 

Farmer—He can’t sleep with a good scent go- 
ing to waste. a 

Boss—I dropped in the library this morning and 
refreshed my memory about the Golden Fleece. 

Sam—Deed, boss, we had some over in France. 
[ bet they bites worser than them golden boys 
you talks about. 


He—I had a wonderful time at your party last 
night. 

She—Why, I had no party last night. 

He—That so? Well, believe me, I was at some- 
body’s party.—Vassar Vagabond. 


Millionaire (to some of his proteges)—I owe 
all my success to only one thing. Pluck, just pluck. 

Sagacious Questioner—How do you find the 
right people to pluck?—-Stevens Stone Mill. 


ooo ooo 


THE CHERRY TREE 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


bowen ee eed 


Such new things as come into the world! Here 
are some of the newest of the new things, and 
may heaven have mercy on the soul of the gent 
who continues to yawp that “it can’t be done.” 
It is announced that radio plans are in the making 
whereby Australia and New Zealand will pick up 
London via Schenectady! ’Round the world broad- 
casting. Some folks said the Soviets couldn’t butt 
into the United States with their reported big 
new station. Read what Schenectady plans to do 
and then ask why not the Soviets? Whatever can 
be dreamed of by radio engineers can—and will 
—shortly be done. 

ok * * 

Comes also a new kind of house construction. 
It’s a truss steel home, entirely fireproof. The 
truss steel frame is anchored through heavy steel 
beams into a concrete floor. All comes to the 
job fabricated, ready to be put in place without 
cutting. Soon this sort of construction will come 
to the job ready to be slammed together with a 
kick. This will be sad news to many mechanics, 
but what is today’s sad news is tomorrow’s good 
news. The world moves on and all practical new 
things will endure, humanity readjusting itself as 
the early farm workers did to the self-binder. In 
England cast iron homes are being made. Per- 
haps it is too early to say whether truss steel or 
cast iron is successful. Time will tell—and just 
as surely time will bring changes. 

* * * 


Something new—a _ three-dimension or 
stereoscopic movie. It spreads before the observer 
a picture that is true to life in depth. In this mar- 
velous movie the characters are not seen as on the 
screen all on one plane for distance. Some seem 
to be perhaps a block away, some two or three 
feet away from the eye. Consciousness of a screen 
vanishes. It is almost uncanny! How is it done? 
Instead of one camera lens there are two, spaced 
apart like the human eyes. Two synchronized 
pictures are taken and two are projected. In the 
studio one film is tinted red, the other green. 
Viewing glasses are used, one lens red, one green, 


else 


so that each lens of the viewing glass blots out 
the film of the other color. 
rately two 


Two eyes see sepa- 
distinct pictures, giving the perfect 
proper depth, distance and relation 
of objects to each other. This is one of movie- 
dom’s most imoprtant new contributions. It may 
be a long time before such pictures get to our 
theatres, but they will come. 

ook ek 


illusion of 


In the same studio there has been perfected a 
new color film of amazing faithfulness to the 
tints of nature. The striking thing about this 
film is that it records color where color should be. 
There are no edges where red dribbles 
A racing horse or a flying bird are 
shown with sharply defined lines. This new color 
camera gets color at no matter what speed. A 
big camera company is reported to be negotiating 
for the right to use this process so that it can fur- 
nish color films for the growing number of home 
projection machines. We also may look forward 
to using this new color recording process in the 
small movie cameras devoted to home use, so 
that years hence the home-made films will record 
the color of the cheeks and the dress of little 
Marvelous age, this. Who 
is so foolish as to mourn “the good old days’? 

a Se 

Better working conditions and shorter hours 

have been attained through organized labor. 


fuzzy 
into green. 


Willie as he is today. 


THIS WEEK’S TIDBITS 
H By Betty Barclay 
‘ 
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CREOLE CAKE. 


2 cups of prepared cake flour, sifted 
3 teaspoons of baking powder 

teaspoon of salt 

teaspoon of cinnamon 

eggs well beaten 

sugar 
tablespoons of shortening, melted 
neces of chocolate, melted 

cup of milk 
add the 
chocolate, and alternately 


ally beat the sugar into the eggs; 
shortening and 


and flour sifted, measured, and sifted 


e baking powder, salt and cinnamon. 
7x11 


- In an oven at 


inches, about 45 or 50 min- 


350° Fahrenheit. 
When the cake is cool, cover it with this frost- 
ing: 
cup of confectioner’s sugar which 


has been sifted 


tablespoons of cocoa 
cup of milk 
A scant half teaspoon of vanilla 

Mix the sugar and cocoa together, then stir in 
uids. mixing it all thoroughly. 


GINGER COCKTAIL. 
tablespoons ginger syrup 
tablespoons lemon juice 
tablespoons orange juice 
cup mineral or ice water 
Few grains salt 
Add remaining ingredients to syrup from Can- 


and 


ton ginger mix thoroughly. Put crushed ice 


in cocktail glasses, pour in ginger mixture and 


EGGS IN NEST. 


of left-over mashed potatoes well 


1 milk add % cup finely chopped ham 
blespoons finely chopped parsley, 
salt and pepper. Cover the 
well-buttered baking dish and ar- 


butter, 


s into which gently break an egg. 
Sprinkle buttered 
and bake in a moder- 
he eggs are cooked, but not hard 


each 


r the 


person. 


top, 


GRAPEFRUIT MARMALADE. 
large grapefruit 
oranges 


? 
? 


lemons 

Cold water 

Sugar 

fruit, discarding seed and one-half of rind. 
remove white membrane from remaining rind and 
Mix strips with pulp cut in 
e and for each cup add 3 cups of 


Peel 


cut in narrow strips. 
slices; measu 
Let st 


and boil 


water. nd overnight. Bring to boiling point 


10 minutes. Let stand again overnight. 
Add 1 cup sugar for each cup of pulp. Cook two 
il a little dropped on a cold saucer 
like clot. Turn into sterilized glasses | 


and when cool cover with paraffin 


LEMON COCOANUT FILLING. 
cup grated cocoanut 
teaspoon salt 
cups 
cup lemon juice 


water 
cups sugar 
tablespoons cornstarch 


ingredients together in double boiler 
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SHEPHERD'S PIE. 
On a well-buttered pan place mounds of left- 
over mashed potato which has been mixed with 
milk to the right consistency; cut left-over meat 
or fish into small pieces, combine with an equal 
amount of medium cream sauce (2 cups milk, 4 
tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons flour). 
Ii there is any left-over gravy, mix with milk 
Add 2 
meat or fish. Onion, green pepper or pimento may 


to make right consistency. cups left-over 


be added for better flavor. Pour around the molds 
Bake ir 
Garnish with parsley. 
the dish may be lined with potato and filled with 
creamed mixture. 


of mashed potato. a moderate over until 


well browned. If desired, 


> 
UPHOLDS UNION. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 


Rules of building trades unions requiring con- 
the and grant the 
working conditions of the city in which they are 
where the work is being 
the District Columbia 
Court of Appeals in a decision affirming the action 
the The latter tribunal had 
aside an injunction granted the Barker Painting 
Company of New York, which had a contract for 
the interior painting of the Walker Hotel, now 
known as the Mayfower Hotel, of Washington, 
DEG, 

The company, by virtue of the union rules, is 


tractors to pay wage scale 


domiciled, no matter 


done, were upheld by of 


of lower court. set 


required to pay painters $10.50 a day for five 
days a week, which is the New York scale. The 
Washington scale is $9 a day for five and a half 
days a week. When the company came to Wash- 
ington it attempted to hire painters by the Wash- 
ington scale, but the local officials of the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Paperhangers insisted that 
The brotherhood 
was enjoined by the lower court and after the case 


the New York scale be paid. 


was heard on its merits the injunction was dis- 
solved and the company appealed. 

The Appellate Court sustained the 
of Sheehy & Sheehy, counsel for the brotherhood, 
that the 
illegal and that the 
by brotherhood officials 
in restraint of trade or in violation 


contention 


rules involved were not arbitrary or 


enforcement of these rules 


conspiracy 
of the anti- 


Was not a 
trust laws. 

According to union rules a contractor domiciled 
in one city and having a contract in another city 
must adopt the scale which calls for the highest 
wage and the shortest work week. 

co 2 

Optimist—I can see good in anything. 

The Other Fellow—Can you see good 
movie theatre when you first go in?—Life. 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


THE RES UL T — Security — No Worry 


THE MISSION BRANCH 
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The MISSION-SIXTEENTH MARKET 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
WE HAVE PROVIDED A PARKING SPACE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—USE IT! 


ANALYZING YOUR AUDIENCE. 

“Study your audience before you talk” is ad 
vice that all called upon to make frequent ad- 
dresses should follow. Perhaps the audience will 
allow you to classify it—out loud. 

Admit that are and then ask 
anyone in the audience who has never told a lie, 
to stand. Follow this with the request that those 
who have never uttered an oath in their lives, to 
stand. Thirdly, ask those who have never stolen— 
not even an apple in their youth or a pencil from 


you a stranger, 


the office—to stand. 

As all will have remained seated, your opening 
is plain: 

“Gentlemen: As you are all self-confessed liars, 
thieves and users of profane language, I feel per 
fectly at home with you. We are all alike, and you 
will undoubtedly be interested in this subject o/ 

. Which has been given me.” 
> 
He—Mabel says she thinks I’m a wit. 
She—Well, she’s half right—Boston Beanpot. 
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Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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CRYSTAL PALACE 


OPTICAL DEPT. 


In the Arcade—Now Open for Business 


Offering one of the most complete optical es- 
tablishments in America, occupying over 900 
square feet of floor space with a complete 
grinding plant for the grinding of lenses. All 
examinations will be made by a registered 
optician. 


First-Class Service at Moderate Cost 


MARKET & EIGHTH STREETS 
Phone Park 8040 


en eee 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
Mission Branch 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


| 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


© 

y 

+ Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 

| Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 

} of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 

j Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Has organized labor set aside a_ special 
week for the raising of funds for the Samuel 
(Gcompers’ memorial? 

A.—The recent Los Angeles convention of the 
American Federation of Labor approved the rec- 
smmendation of the executive council that a week 
n February, 1928, be known as Gompers Memorial 
Week, when central bodies through committees 
shall call upon local unions and members for con- 
iributions to the memorial, 


Q.—Is the American Federation of Labor still 
looking forward to reaffiliation with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions? 

A.—The Los Angeles convention of the Federa- 
tion approved recommendation that efforts be con- 
tinued to reach satisfactory arrangements by which 
American labor can again affiliate with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 


Q.—What is the purpose of the experimental 
mine of the United States Bureau of Mines? 

A.—To test methods of preventing explosions 
and ventilating mine shafts. 


Q.—What is the Labor Bureau, Inc., and what 
is its address? 

A.—The Labor Bureau, Inc., is an organization 
of specialists in economic research for trade 
unions. Its address is 2 West 43rd Street, New 
York, IN; Yi: 


Q.—How long has Ethelbert Stewart been U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics? 
A.—Since August 1, 1920. 
> 
STRIKE HAS AMUSING SIDE. 
The seven-weeks’ strike of neckwear workers in 
New Conn., has developed 


Haven, an amusing 
side. 

The Chamber of Commerce urged the manufac- 
turers to come here from New York. The manu- 
facturers paid a wage rate that was lower than 
New York but higher than New Haven. Chamber 
of Commerce members were panic-stricken. 

“You will create a bad precedent for our local 
employers,” wailed these business men, who want 
new industries only on condition that New Haven’s 
low wage rate be maintained. 

Another amusing feature was the effort of a 
group of Yale students to secure publicity for the 
strikers. The neckwear workers were ignored by 
local newspapers and citizens were unacquainted 
with the strikers’ cause. 

“Tt’s easy to get publicity,’ 


’ 


said the Yale men. 
“We are as popular as a rattlesnake in a chil- 
Every time we kick over an 
ash barrel to celebrate a sports victory over Har- 
vard or Princeton we are arrested and get on the 
lirst page in the local press. Just watch us.” 

So the Yale men went on the picket line and, as 
expected, were arrested. But the newspapers ig- 
nNored the arrest, and when the 
“Ilow come?” they were told: “It is against our 
policy to publish strike news.” 

——-——_- —--—- —_- 
harassed-looking man was being shown 
er some works. 

“That machine,” said his guide, “does the work 
| thirty men.” 

‘he man smiled glumly. 

“At last,” he said, “I have seen what my wife 
Should have married.”—London Tit-Bits. 


dren’s playground. 


students asked 


The 


LABOR CAN TEACH BUSINESS. 

In urging an “American Federation of Business 
to Check the Growth of Bureaucracy,” Benjamin 
Baker, writing in the Annalist, leading financial 
journal, says the American Federation of Labor 
offers a suggestive model, and that the labor move- 
ment “has something to teach American business.” 

“With the policies of the Federation of Labor 
and many of its theories of economic relations 
a very large proportion of business men are in 
flat agreement,” says Mr. Baker. 

“But from the point of view of organized effec- 
tiveness it may be that the American Federation of 
Labor has something to teach American business. 

“The outstanding feature of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as the writer sees it, is its pos- 
of a definite corporate code of conduct, 
enforced by public opinion, which governs 
the attitude of members of the local bodies com- 
prising the Federation toward the economic issues 
which immediately touch the wage earners of the 
country. 

“One has only to consult his own contacts with 
the extremely varied attitudes of different business 
men toward the use of government in their busi- 
ness enterprises to entertain a strong suspicion 
that something as definite as the special public 
opinion expressed in the economic code of the 
American Federation of Labor, and upheld by a 
preponderating body of business men, is needed to 
reshape the practical attitude of business. men 
toward government assistance and government in- 
terference. 

“Would it not be profitable—and may it not be 
necessary as a means to effective action against 
government encroachment and in defense of pri- 
vate property and initiative—for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to set up a definite 
code of relations to government, embodied in an 
organization with a vitality and enforcing capacity 
comparable to that of the American Federation of 


Labor?” 


session 


sharply 
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AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


Federal Board of Arbitration gives wage in- 
8000 clerks and freight 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


Representatives of government employees de- 


creases to handlers of 


cide to ask Congress to increase maximum retire- 
ment allowance from $1000 to $1200 a year. 

Unemployed Welsh coal miners march to Lon- 
don to ask Parliament to consider ‘‘chronic desti- 
tution of employed and unemployed alike.” 

Chief Justice Taft of United States Supreme 
Court urges improvement of legal machinery for 
punishing crime; advocates legislation to curb de- 
lays, more police and selection of more intelligent 
jurors. 

French Chamber of Deputies frees from prison 
while Parliament is sitting four Communist depu- 
ties serving sentences for anti-militarist activities, 
but they must return to prison at end of session. 

Air express is here to stay and will soon be a 
of the American 
system, says president of American Railway Ex- 


substantial arm transportation 
press Company. 

Iorty thousand tobacco workers in Germany 
strike in protest against announcement by 
ployers of general lockout involving 120,000 men. 


erti-= 


Socialist party wins sweeping victory in Read- 
Pa., electing entire city ticket headed by 
J. Henry Stump for mayor; James H. Maurer, 
president of Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, one of two Socialist councilmen elected. 


ing, 


District of Columbia Court of Appeals upholds 
“higher wage, shorter work-week” rule of Broth- 
erhood of Painters, deciding New York contractor 
must pay New York wage for work done in Wash- 
ington, where scale is lower and working week 
longer. 


President John L. Lewis of United Mine Work- 


ers tells Anthracite Co-operative Congress at 
Mount Carmel, Pa., that miners will 
wage cuts in effort to regain lost anthracite coal 
markets. 


accept no 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


i] 
Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty ; 
,) 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Miesion St. 
Telephone Market 3285 


-<-4 


Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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UNION STORE } 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


} Phone Market 170 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
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Twelve 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
+ 
OR Me IS Oe SE 


With the passing away of John Robert Lewis 
Long on Tuesday the Chronicle chapel fost one ot 
its most popular members. John, who had been 
a member of the Chronicle chapel for many years, 
though of quiet and unassuming disposition, made 
and held many friends. Death occurred at the St. 
Francis Hospital, in Santa Barbara, and the cause 
was myocarditis. Mr. Long was 43 years of age 
anda native of Virginia. Until his going to Santa 
Barbara early in October Mr. Long had been con- 
fined for several months at the French Hospital, 
this city. Surviving are a brother and sister, both 
ot Santa Barbara. The brother, William S. Long, 
in a letter to the union and one to the Chronicle 
chapel stated that everything possible was done 
for the comfort of his brother while in Santa Bar- 
bara, and expressed appreciation to the officials 
and members of the union who visited John during 
his illness in this city. Funeral services were held 
from the old mission in Santa Barbara. At a meet- 
ing last week of the Chronicle chapel resolutions 
were adopted expressing the sorrow of the chapel 
over Mr. Long’s death, and copies sent to the sur- 
viving brother and sister. 

Reports were carried in the press on Tuesday 
that the job printers in seven oi Fresno’s largest 
shops would go on strike that day. Although 
strike sanction had been secured from the Inter- 
national, there was no strike; the proprietors 
granting the proposed increase with the agree- 
ment that the question of the retention of the in- 
crease be arbitrated. This innovation may have 
merit and be worthy of much consideration. Se- 
then arbitrating 
sound. 


curing proposed increases and 
their retention has an attractive 

Many printers were among the thousands who 
visited the new Matson liner Malolo which arrived 
in this port last Friday, and the most interesting 
part of the luxurious liner to our members was the 
ship's printing plant. The boat carries a complete 
print shop, and includes in the equipment a Model 
C Intertype equipped with electric metal pot, 
which, according to George Laine, operator, per- 
formed perfectly, even though some very rough 
weather was encountered on the trip from the At- 
lantic coast. Dan MecMulin is the other printer 
aboard the Malolo, and both he and Mr. 
are members of the Typographical Union. 


Laine 


Members of the Chronicle chapel have received 
a letter from Robert Dollar, who recently entered 
the Home at Colorado Springs, in which he states 
that he now weighs 201 pounds, and as evidence 
of improvement since reaching Colorado encloses 
a picture which shows that Mr. Dollar is rapidly 
recovering. 

Wirt McKee is visiting in this city for a short 
time. Mr. McKee, who is a resident of the Union 
Printers Home, is on furlough. 

The San Francisco District Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, has addressed a communication to the 
secretary saying the Council is badly in need of 
scout masters, and it is felt by the Council that 
unions have material which could be used to 
splendid advantage in scout leadership, and invite 
anyone interested to consider their course of train- 
ing. Any member interested in the boy scouts’ 


movement may secure details from the secretary. 


Typographical topics has been requested to call 
to the attention of readers the announcement by 
card last week of an informal dinner dance to be 
given by the Agate Club. The dinner is to be 
held in the Whitcomb Hotel, December 3rd, ina 
private room, and dancing is to be in the Italian 
room. The announcement further states that the 
Agate Club is composed wholly of printers, and 


the reception committee is given as: A. Maguirn, 
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Bert Spies, Neil Martin, Harry Crotty, C. E. Mar- 
tin, Dan Shannon, J. R. Daigneault, B. S. Gorin 
and D. Stillwell. 

Fast Brothers, advertising typographers, of 149 
New Montgomery street, have sent out a very at- 
tractive “Three arrivals from 
The arrivals announced are three new 
advertising taces: Eve Heavy, a new German de- 
sign from 10 to 48 point; Greco Adorando, from 
Spain, 10 to 36 point; and a new German face, 
Cameo, 14 to 48 point. Not only are the new faces 
quite attractive, but the announcement sent to the 
trade proves that they have been imported by a 
firm which thoroughly understands the use of, and 


announcement of 
Europe.” 


appreciates the effect ,of high class typography. 

Word has been received from D, C. McLean and 
Sam Martin from Los Angeles. They state that 
they expect to soon continue their journey to- 
ward Arizona. 

The East Bay Shopper’s News made its appear- 
ance in Oakland on Monday, November 14th. It 
is an 8-page advertising paper which is controlled 
by the stores advertised. Volume 1, Number 1, 
bears the union label and the imprint of the Ma- 
jestic Press. 

James Derity returned recently from Arizona 
and the Southern part of the State. 

Al Dwyer is a recent arrival from the North- 
west. 

Another arrival of more than ordinary interest 
to the large numbers of the members is James B. 
(Jim) Fleming. Mr. Fleming has just returned 
from an extensive tour of the Southern part of 
the State, his itinerary including Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Tiajuana, Fresno, Bakersfield and Stock- 
ton. 

From the New York Times chapel’s notes in 
the November Journal it is learned that from that 
chapel alone there were turned in 5525 pieces of 
non-labeled printing during the month of Septem- 
ber. The man turning in the largest amount was 
Joe Collins, who returned 2087 pieces. The writer 
feels safe in saying that Mr. Collins alone turned 
in ten times as many pieces of non-labeled print- 
ing in September as did the 1400 members of San 
Francisco Union combined. Five thousand five 
hundred twenty-five pieces of non-labeled printing 
is more than from present indications will be 
turned in to the San Francisco Allied Printing 
Trades Council in a year. Perhaps this incident, 
manifesting the interest New York printers take in 
their own welfare, may be one explanation as to 
why the scale of New York Union has advanced 
more rapidly than scales in other sections of the 
country. Five thousand five hundred twenty-five 
pieces of non-labeled literature from a 
chapel in a month! The moral is plain. 


Notes from The News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 
It looked like such a bargain that Mike Sher- 
man, apprentice rabbi, couldn’t resist putting up 


single 


HAIGHT STREET BRAN 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH. 
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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1927 


Sarseiein setae ney sors e's $113,925,831.54 
mtingent Funds..... 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00 


standing on Books at 
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$5 on Power and Finn. “Those Irishers,” said 
Mike, “Oi, Oi, what a trouncing they took!” 

Those good old Seattle days! Alfie Moore looks 
back upon them with such happy retrospective 
eyes that his pals fear he is turning a pale pink. 
They wrong him, the only explosives Alfie ever 
carried were onions, because “he knows ’em.” 

Very careful of his conduct now is Phil Scott, 
no more scouting around after sunset or sitting up 
with sick friends. Mrs. Scott is back from a Mid- 
West visit, so Phil is keeping the home fires burn- 
ing. 

Charley Reed took advantage of a recent acci- 
dent that kept him from working to run down 
Los Angeles way and attend the golden wedding 
anniversary of his parents. 

Bird, he of the Harrison Grant prefix, straw- 
bossed for Mr. Reed in the latter gentleman’s en- 
forced vacation and not once, so it is reported, did 
the boys ’eave ’arf a brick at ’im. 


A letter to the chapel written by W. N. Burk- 
hardt, managing editor, is to the effect that a de- 
cision has been made to remain in present quarters 
for at least one year more, 


Malefactors of great wealth will have to cough 
up pronto on the night side when dues day arrives, 
for Chick Smoot is parlor Bolshevik enough not 
to let them work unless they do, Mr. Smoot at 
present being night chairman. 


“Mother, Mother, Pin a Rose on Me,” sweet 
old song of Pop Piersol’s youth, most sacrilig- 
eously was parodied to “Jimmy, Jimmy, Pin a 
Medal on Me” by Bert Coleman when he saw 
the former gent cleaning out the drinking foun- 
tain, so reminiscent was it of the ex-prexy’s mop- 
ping up predilections. 

Off of four acres Eddie Hoefer picked 400 
pounds of walnuts. Here drop a tear, for many 
orphans were made when he laid impious hands 
on them, Selling them at 30c a pound, Eddie did 
not so much as ask buyers if they would be given 
good homes. 

Hallelujah! Be it said unto all the multitude 
that many hosannahs are in order, for one ap- 
prentice is turning in I. T. U. lessons not less than 
one, often several, weekly. He’s a denizen of QOak- 
land, yclept Balthasar, whiskers inclined to a ma- 
genta hue, mild mannered as a pirate, ticklish, 
tallish, and a terror on chapel ads. 


A conscientious young man is Harvey Bell, one 
with the interest of the paper at heart, so witness 
him phoning in to call attention to an error. Too 
bad, though, that he waited till the form was run 
off and broken up before phoning. 


Harry Crotty read of an English doctor who 
transposes glands for beautifying purposes and 
thinks of writing him, feeling he ought to have 


such an operation himself. And for once he and 
Scotty are in accord. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


..  4,700,000.00 
’ 


1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
ht and Belvedere Streets 
ortal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
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Know Your Onions—Capter XI. 
By A. F. Moore. 

Rotation of work means equal opportunity of 
mployment in all newspaper composing rooms at 
he kind of work one is qualified to do, if the 
work to be done gives each five days per week. 
Designation of kinds of work is to make possible, 
as nearly as may be, the accommodation of each 
im turn. 

The fewer designations the better, but these 
given include all composing room work: (1) proof- 
eading, (2) makeup, (3) operator, (4) adroom, 
5) machinist, (6) correction bank, (7) dump. A 
iable with names and classification numerals in 
espective columns cast in type. 

If an office needed three 
nakeups, twenty-six operators, 


proofreaders, four 

thirteen admen, 
‘wo machinists, one on corrections and one on the 
dump, it would take but a glance to tell if the fifty 
titled to work that shift could be placed where 
the needs of the office would be met. 

On the day rotation of work was inaugurated 
his table would be posted and, commencing at 
the top, the chairman would draw a line down 
through the names of as many as there usually 
were regulars employed on such day. The fore- 
man, of course, could hire more if he desired. 

Each day a new proof of this table would be 
posted, and beginning with the name next after 
the last hired the preceding day the line would 
xo to the bottom of the table and include as many 
beginning at the top to give the office its usual 
complement of printers. 

Tf one whose name was in such designation did 
not wish to work the following day, he would 
draw a line through his name like marking out a 
pt line and the other line would go down one 
more name. If desiring to be absent TF, the slug 
bearing his name would be turned upside down 
until notified of his return, such line being disre- 
garded in hiring until righted. 

If some day there should be, say, 
showing with only the designation of operator, 
and the office wanted but twenty-six, the last 
operator would be forced off. The chairman would 
take the first unemployed with the designation of 
the class of work needed and place it in the table 
as last hired for that shift and the slug of the 
name forced off placed just under it. The one 
forced off would be first hired next day, and the 
one last hired would take his work one day sooner. 
Neither gains or loses any work by the change. 
Only in such contingency would the table arrange- 
ment ever be changed. When a newcomer de- 
manded his right to share the work, his name 
would be placed in the table as if the last hired 
ior the day on which he came to the chapel. 

A printer now is privileged to seek work in any 
capacity he is competent, but the priority law will 
not permit him to maintain his position and seek 
work in another department. But in no event could 
a sub work more than six days a week—which is 
the exact number a regular may work. 

Under this scheme no one would need show for 
work unless employed, and no one would be com- 
pelled to work unless desirous of doing so. The 
foreman may hire as many or as few as is now 
his privilege. The personnel of the office will likely 
emain the same. No condition is created by 
rotation of work that would not result if printers 
hiring 


twenty-seven 


ere to exercise their union privilege of 
the unemployed. 


(Next week: Union Becomes Disciplinarian.) 
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ERNEST KLEIN 
HIGH GRADE UNION TAILORING 


Successor to M. WEINER & SON 


3011 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Phone Market 2139 San Francisco, Cal. 
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DRIVE TO WIN LABOR TRADE, 
By Joseph A. Wise, 
Staff Correspondent, International Labor News 
Service. 

That persistent vocal agitation and a liberal use 
of printers’ ink pay big dividends to the trade 
union which makes an intelligent use of these 
weapons is well illustrated by the success which 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union is meeting with in its long-drawn-out 
fight with the Ward Baking Company. 

The Ward concern is at last feeling the effects 
of the nation-wide campaign against non-union 
bread which has been carried on for a number of 
years, and as a result the company is now con- 
ducting an expensive advertising campaign in 
workingmen’s neighborhoods throughout the 
country in an effort to stem the tide of opposition 
to “scab” made bakery products. 

Bread Given Free of Charge. 

Frank Kasten, national president of the United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, directed the 
attention of International Labor News Service to 
this matter the other day. 

Kasten lives in Blue Island, a suburb of Chicago. 
He said that the Ward Baking Company had been 
distributing free bread in a house-to-house can- 
vass of Blue Islands and he wondered why this 
giant corporation found it necessary to resort to 
such methods of advertising. 


“The loaves of bread given away were not little 
ones, either,” said Kasten. “They were big, full 
size loaves, nicely wrapped up. Besides the chauf- 
feur, three men accompanied the truck, which was 
shiny with new paint and elaborate lettering. The 
three men on foot went from house to house with 
their arms loaded down with bread, which 
given to all who would accept it. It was refused 
by many trade unionists. In other instances it 
was thrown away after being accepted.” 

Other Places Get Free Bread. 

Charles F. Hohmann, editor of the Bakers’ 
Journal,*2719 Best Avenue, Chicago, said that this 
sort of advertising by the Ward Baking Company 
is not confined to the Chicago district, but is being 
carried on in many parts of the country. 

Another significant thing is the sort of billboard 
advertising which is being used by the Ward con- 
cern. There is a sample of it on a big billboard at 
Cottage Grove Thirty-fifth 
Chicago. 


was 


Avenue and street, 

A large lithographed poster in colors pictures 
two railroad men sitting down in a railroad yard, 
vith trains of cars in the background. One of the 
men pictured, an engineman, wearing overalls, 
jumper and cap and with a tall oil can standing 
beside him, is offering a slice of white bread to a 
passenger brakeman, who sits a few feet away, 
with a red signal flag tucked under his arm and 
two lanterns at his feet. Both men are pictured 
with pleased smiles on their faces, 
gineman is saying to the brakeman: 


yo 


is Wards’. 


while the en- 
“Taste it—it 


Union Believes in Publicity. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union believes in a liberal use of printers’ 
ink. This organization, which has its headquarters 
in Chicago, keeps a good-sized printing office busy 
turning out labels, calendars, blotters and various 
other pieces of printed matter by the million. 

Representatives of the union never overlook an 
opportunity to tell their story before a State feder 
ation, a city central labor body or a local union 
The cumulative effect of years of persistent pound- 
ing along this line finally is being felt by the gi- 
gantic bread trust, notwithstanding its enormous 
capital and resources in property and machinery. 


Union Members Respond. 
Incidentally the above related situation answers 
the oft-repeated sneering charge that trade union- 
ists do not respond to such appeals and that they 
do not patronize the union label. 


Thirteen 


RECALLS HIS OREGON DEAL. 

Tampering with the Fall-Sinclair jury, by De- 

tective Burns, which resulted in a mistrial, is not 
a new experience for this private sleuth. 

Burns secured the conviction of Willard N. 
Jones of Portland, Ore., in 1909 on the charge of 
land frauds. In 1911 President Taft commuted 
Jones’ sentence to four months’ imprisonment and 
a $12,000 fine. The following year the President 
pardoned Jones on recommendation of Attorney- 
General Wickersham, whose investigation revealed 
how a private detective can “railroad” an inno- 
cent man by selecting a jury that has been pledged 
to convict. 

It is on record that Burns said: “We are going 
to make jury box and we want to be 
sure that no man’s name goes into the box unless 
we know that he will convict.” In a cipher tele- 
gram to W. Scott Smith, secretary to Secretary of 


the Interior Hitchcock, on August 19, 1909, Burns 
said; 


up a new 


“Jury commissioners cleaned out old box from 
which trial jurors were selected and put in 600 
names, every one of which was investigated be- 
fore they were placed in the box. This confiden- 
tial.” 


This cipher telegram was in the possession of 
the Department of Justice when Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham made his report to the President. 

The Attorney General also stated that a man 
named Sorensen was indicted with Jones; that 
Sorensen was a Burns detective and was paid by 
the government under the name of George Ed- 
wards. Sorensen made it possible for Burns to 
“keep tab on Jones, who relied on Sorensen be- 
cause he was a fellow defendant and accepted jur- 


ors to whom he (Jones) would otherwise 
objected.” 


have 


Burns escaped punishment for what the Attor- 
ney General referred to as “high-handed outrag- 
eous conduct.” Burns was later appointed head of 
the Department of Justice secret service by Attor- 
ney General Daugherty. 
reward for “ 


This appointment was a 
highly confidential services” rendered 
Daugherty during the 1920 presidential campaign. 
President Gompers exposed Burns’ Oregon record 
to a congressional committee in opposing the 
Daugherty appointment. Burns was involved in a 
frame-up against Senator Wheeler of Montana. 
The private detective retired from public view 
when Daugherty was driven from office. 


order suit or overcoat bearing the 
union label, popularly priced from $50 
to $75, come to this store. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
{ 716 MARKET ST., near Kearny 


Lachman Bros. | 


GIVE ALLS ON LSURMITURE 


MISSION at 16° 


HOLIDAY GIFT SEASON 
IS HERE 


We're ready with ample assortments. 
Everything for the home; gifts, practi- 
cal and attractive for family and 
friends. 

2% acres of floor space crowded 
with offerings 
LIBERAL TERMS, OF COURSE 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 11, 1927. 

Meeting called to order at 8:05 p.m. by Presi- 
ient Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Offcers—All present with the ex- 
ot Vice-President Baker, who was excused. 


ception 


Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 


the American Federa- 
members of labor to 
Federationist. From 

Municipal Railway Ex- 
1 Committee, inclosing re- 
iking Council and affiliated 


rendered 


ance during campaign. 
Service Commission, stating it 
on the question of wage in- 
hinists employed in the Belt Rail- 
Tuesday, November 15, at 10:30 a.m. 
1 to Secretary—From San Diego Feder- 
r Council, with reference to 
1 of proposed Bank of Italy Building. 
1 to Organizing Committee—Application 
tion from Longshoremen’s Association of 
San Francisco and Bay District. 


the complaint of the 


Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
t Grocery Clerks’ Union 
. 2750 Twenty-fourth 

committee decided to lay the matter 

week to enable the Secretary to 

ference in an effort to adjust the 


from the 
yard of Culinary Workers, request- 
Inc., be placed on the 
ronize List,’’ your committee rec- 


of the communication 
Manning’s, 


intention 
Report 


declare its 
Inc. 


the Counc 


il 
boycott on Manning’s, 


Unions—Grocery Clerks—Chain 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


Members of Labor Unions 


out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Fostor’s Lunches. 
Goldstone of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 


Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


Bros., manufacturers 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Parber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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stores are unfair; Manning’s, Inc., not employing 
union clerks. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$394.90. Expenses—$167.70. 

Council adjourned at 8:20 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
oe Se 
POWER OF PROGRESSIVES. 
By Basil Manly. 

The nation-wide publicity devoted to the in- 
formal conferences which a few of the Progres- 
sive Senators have been holding in Washington 
during the past month is a clear-cut recognition 
of the power which the Progressives can wield 
during the coming year. 

This power extends not only to the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. but also to the presidential cam- 
paign. In both they will have an effective balance 
of power if they choose to use it. 

They can effectively control the course of legis- 
lation in the Senate. They can make it dangerous, 
if not disastrous, for either party to nominate a 
reactionary candidate for President of the United 
States. 

Up to the present time this movement has been 
proceeding by informal conferences of the few 
Progressive Republicans who happened to return 
to Washington early in preparation for the com- 
ing session of Congress. On the basis of past 
performances, however, it seems probable that at 
least eleven Senators from the Republican side of 
the Senate will be found working together in 
support of substantially all items of the Progres- 
sive program. These eleven are Senators Norris, 
Borah, Johnson, Howell, Shipstead, Frazier, 
Brookhart, McMasters, La Follette, Nye and 
Blaine. They include some of the ablest men in 
the Senate and hold such powerful strategic posi- 
tions as the chairmanships of the Judiciary, For- 
eign Relations and Immigration Committees. 

On the Democratic side they will have the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of such men as Senators 
Walsh of Montana, Wheeler, Reed of Missouri, 
McKellar, Dill, Sheppard and Barkley. Here like- 
Wise are some of the strongest members of the 
Senate. 

This does not mean that there will be any formal 
alliance or that there will be complete agreement 
upon all points in the Progressive program. No 
formal alliance is necessary. These men are sea- 
soned campaigners who know each other’s minds. 
They have stood together through such hard- 
fought battles as Teapot Dome, the Daugherty 
scandals, Muscle Shoals and the rejection of 
Charles Beecher Warren. 

These men in whom the American people have 
confidence will stand for a program that will in- 
clude: 

1, Honesty in government. 

2. Clean elections and an effective Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 

3. Equality of agriculture with industry, bank- 
ing and commerce. 

4. Public development and operation of Muscle 
Shoals. 

5. The Norris amendment to abolish “lame duck” 
sessions of Congress. 

6. Early and effective control of flood waters 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

They will force the unseating of Vare and Smith, 
turn the searchlight on the unsound financing of 
public utilities, and call the administration to an 
accounting for its imperialistic adventures in Nica- 
ragua and other Latin-American countries. 

If this program is blocked in the next session 
of Congress, or if any of its major items are 
vetoed by the President, these Progressive Sen- 
ators will carry the fight into the presidential 
primaries and into the conventions of both the 
old parties. 
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ENJOIN ENTIRE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company has 
asked the Supreme Court of New York County to 
enjoin half a hundred trade unionists from “advis- 
ing, enticing, inducing or persuading” its com- 
pany “union” employees from joining the legiti- 
mate Street Carmen’s Union. Damages of $130,- 
000 are also asked. 

The unionists include William Green, president 
American Federation of Labor, and William D. 
Mahon, president Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 

The Interborough wants the unionists prohibited 
from holding meetings of company employees or 
from circulating hand bills or other printed mat- 
ter. Every act that can be construed as favoring 
unionization would come under the court order. 
Every “agent, confederate and any and all persons 
acting in aid of or in combination with them, or 
with and under the direction of them or any of 
them,” are included. 

This would bring into contempt of court any 
member of organized labor or sympathizer who 
even suggested that these employees should affil- 
iate to the trade union movement. 

Organized labor’s opposition to the company 
“union” is cited to prove that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has launched a gigantic conspi- 
racy to destroy these organizations and to cause 
violation of the yellow dog. 

Several hundred members of the Interborough 
Company “union” formed an independent organi- 
zation and suspended work last year. They were 
enjoined and because of their isolation from the 
regular trade union movement they were com- 
pelled to abandon their strike. Many of them real- 
ized the futility of the company “union” and in- 
dependent action and have secretly joined the 
Amalgamated Association. 

The Interborough is attempting to block this 
movement and appeals to the court to sustain their 
“union” and their yellow dog. 

= —-e> 
FACES ANGRY WORKERS. 

Both Houses of the English Parliament con- 
vened on November 8th for a short session before 
the Christmas recess. Efforts will be made to jam 
through legislation that will be contested by the 
Labor members. 

The principal measure that incites labor’s oppo- 
sition is a proposal to revise unemployment insur- 
ance downward. This will affect approximately 
2,000,000 unemployed and the workers ask what 
will become of hungry men who can not find em- 
ployment. 

The Conservative Party finds its prestige dim- 
med by labor victories in the recent city and bor- 
ough elections throughout England and Scotland. 
The result will have an inspiring effect on Labor 
members in the House of Commons who will take 
advantage of every occasion to publish the die- 
hard policy of the Conservatives. The Tories must 
also face growing resentment in their own circle 
by a group of “younger Conservatives” who are 
outspoken of their criticism of the elder statesmen 
The “younger Conservatives” joined in the revolt 
against Premier Baldwin’s proposal in the last 
Parliament to weaken the House of Commons and 
strengthen the House of Lords. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT HURTS PROSPERITY. 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

\ccording to “Facts for Workers,” the monthly 
publication of the Labor Bureau, Inc., fifty-eight 
wage increases, two decreases and four renewals 

( scales were reported to the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
during October, 1927. The building crafts led with 
nineteen advances, transportation workers were a 
Clerks and 
niaintenance of way men on four roads and dis- 
patchers, engineers and section foremen, totaling 

jirteen in all, were awarded higher rates. The 
other gains accruing to transportation workers 
went to teamsters and drivers in four industrial 
centers and to the employees of one street rail- 
way company. 


close second with eighteen increases. 


and the cost of 
year ago, how do the 
prosperity of the United 
States and what will the effect be on the continu- 
?” asks the Labor Bureau, which 
“There is a menace in the growing 
yolume of unemployment. The gainfully occupied 
have been able to maintain their standard of living. 
The prices of the necessities of life have been cut 
about as much as their ability to pay. 
taining the status quo is not enough if we are to 
continued prosperity, where it 
means maintaining the standard for a dwindling 
number of workers. 
No “Depression” Here. 

“Description of present industrial conditions 
would be untrue if it were made in exaggerated 
terms. We are not enjoying as much ‘prosperity’ 
as we did in 1926 and 1925. On the other hand, we 
are not in the kind of slump which is ordinarily 
described as ‘depression.’ 

“A brief review of the more important figures 
will make this clear. There were somewhere near 
5 per cent fewer persons on factory payrolls this 
September than a year ago. Every reporting state 
every reporting industry has 


employment 
lower than a 
share in the 


“With earnings, 
living all 
workers 


ance of prosperity? 
continues: 


3ut main- 


have especially 


decrease; 
less employment except textiles. The weekly earn- 
ings of those at work average slightly less—about 
The cost of living has 


shows a 


1 per cent—than last year. 
iallen—according to the regular indexes—by about 
the same amount. Production in most industries 
is below the level of a year ago, with a few excep- 
being petroleum, boots and 
otton and silk. Stocks of materials on hand are 
cent larger than last year, while unfilled 
Railroad car load- 


tions—these shoes, 
12 per 
orders are 22 per cent smaller. 
ings are 4 to 5 per cent below last year, showing 
reduced distribution of goods, while wholesale 
and retail trade have fallen off somewhat. Build- 
ing contracts awarded are less than in 1926. 
Last Year Set Record. 

“Tt must be remembered that 1926 was the year 
of highest levels of productive and sales activity 
in our history, and therefore that a decline of 
not more than 5 per cent under 1926 levels 
spell poverty. Some industries, of 
course, are much harder hit than 
automobiles, coal. But others are 


does not 
this—for in- 
stance, steel, 
less so. 

“On the improvement side of the 
must be noted that bank clearings outside of New 
York City—showing the amount of money that is 
changing hands by check 
in 1926. Part of this improvement may be attrib- 
uted to the more favorable position of sections of 
Those who have cotton to sell can 
Wheat, with a fairly large 
The animal in- 


picture it 


the farmers. 

sell it at higher prices. 
rop, is commanding a good price. 
ustries are in as favorable a position as they have 
\d for ten years. 

Largely on account of the increase in 
Prices the average of wholesale farm products 
prices has risen, but prices of most industrial and 
niinufactured products continue to fall. 

Many Factors Involved. 

‘\uthorities are disagreed as to what is in store 

the future. This will depend on whether, and 


crop 


how much, the automobile industry revives upon 
the introduction of the new Ford, on the effect of 
agricultural improvement upon the market, on the 
demand for building construction, on the orders of 
railroads for improvements and equipment, on 
foreign trade and many other uncertainties. So 


far, there is no sign of a striking change in either 
direction,” 


eo 


BY THE WAY. 


Who has the greatest claim on the streets of a 
congested city section, the pedestrians, who are 
many, or the people in private automobiles, who 
are comparatively few? Even short consideration 
of this question leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that to permit the man in an automobile to ride 
through congested sections, endangering and in- 
conveniencing hundreds and thousands of pedes- 
trians, is not the serving of the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts have had this thought in mind 
when he recently said of the traffic situation in 
Boston that “the present situation, where single 
individuals riding in spacious limousines pour 
through the streets of Boston while hundreds of 
pedestrians are huddled on street corners waiting 
for a chance to cross, is ridiculous.” If the rights 
of the masses of the people are to prevail, there 
will have to be drastic restriction on automobile 
use in many sections of our cities. It is not just, 
efficient or sensible to permit motor cars, often 
weighing tons, and carrying at the most four or 
five passengers, but usually only one or two, to 
use the streets in busy hours. Car owners won't 
like legislation barring them from congested sec- 
tions during certain hours, 


must 


but there is not much 
doubt that it is coming sooner or later. 
Ok Ok 
Major General Summerall has vigorously at- 
tacked the system that houses soldiers in shanties 
in insanitary and dismal 
human habitation. 


surroundings unfit for 
The chief of staff makes one 
statement that is erroneous. He speaks of the 
men living “like workers in a logging camp, in 
tumbledown shacks on the scale of the immigrant 
ES The general cannot have 
been in a lumber camp for a long time. 
would instantly 


class.” This is incorrect. 
Lumber- 
men rebel against the housing 
some of the 
It was a week or so ago the writer 

hundred soldiers 
that will 


years to come. 


conditions in which soldiers are 
forced to live. 
saw a few 


undergoing some 


“training” doubtless be a memory for 


many They were mere boys and 
many had had dreams of heroic things “down on 
Grande.” They were there and 


what they were sullenly enduring would not make 


the Rio down 
a good picture for the posters at recruiting sta- 
tions. General Summerall is right in directing at- 
tention to these conditions. If we must have 
least treat the men in a 
humane way and give them a chance to live like 
human beings. 


armies, we should at 


> 
SYSTEM FOR TROUBLE-SHOOTING. 


Check gasoline and ignition first in locating the 
cause of your being stalled on the road, advises 
the free emergency road service of the California 


pocec ce. 


Sutter 6654 


poccoee. 


National 


eee ) 


Bank of Italy 


Savings A\ssociation 


Fifteen 


State Automobile Association. If the battery is 

O. K., look for trouble in the distributor, coil or 

wiring of your car. 
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AN IDEA 


You may get an idea from a Humboldt ‘‘Ambi- 
tion Bond" that will start you off toward your 
goal of Financial Independence. Ask for a copy 
of this ““Bond'’—it will make saving easier for you. 


HUMBOLDT BANK | 


SAVINGS - COMMERCIAL - 
Head Office: 783 Market Street, near a” 
Branches: 
Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 
San Francisco 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Thomas R. Sykes of 
the stationary engineers: Frank M. Grieve of the 
teamsters; Anton R. Kock of the barbers; 
T. Johnson of the ferryboatmen. 


August 


Members of all unions are urged not to over- 
look and ball of Molders’ 
Union the Labor Temple 
tomorrow evening, at which turkeys will be given 
This is an annual affair of 


the 


iment 
auditorium of 
away or prizes. 
the organization and each year it becomes more 
interesting and exciting, all of those attending 
having a grand time. A surprise is in store for 
those who participate in the entertainment. 


as 


Members of Brotherhood oi Teamsters Local 
fe services of 
rank Michael Greive, who member of 
-ocal No. 85 since 1906, also belonged to Golden 
Council No. 551, National Union. Funeral 
were held from the chapel of H. F. 
ipany, 2919 Mission street, thence 
h of the where a 


85 were present at the funeral 
was a 


No 
F 
I 


Gate 
services 


Suhr Co to 


the Chur Epiphany, requiem 


mass celebrated. Burial was at Holy Cross. 


Was 


Diy f ? 


Bids for the grading and surfacing of 5.2 miles 


the Bay Shore Highway between South San 


Francisco and Broadway Station, San Mateo 


County, opened by the State Highway Commis- 


sion, show the low bidder was Granfield, Farra & 
Carlin of San Francisco with a proposal of $108,- 


210. The engineers’ estimates were $140,005. 


A plan of action by which the American [ed- 


eration of Labor will carry out its announced 


policy of rendering aid to 85,000 striking miners 
in Central and Western Pennsylvania was in the 


a committee of eighteen labor leaders 


to be shaped into de iorm. Leaders of 


ners charge that a conspiracy exists on the 


“certain politicians of Pennsylvania” co- 


LET IT RAIN 


OUR FIVE DOLLAR Union Made Shoes for 


men shed water like a duck’s back. Ox- 
fords and Hi-Lacers in all the new 


Autumn tan shades and 


black calfskin. Best 
buy in town! 


Pill e 
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825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STORE 
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yperating with non-union coal companies and 


business interests “to destroy the union.” 
Statistical information regarding conditions in 
Waiters’ 
Union Local 30 for a number of years, according 
to Weinberg 
this strongly 


Federa- 


the waiters’ trade has been supplied by 


Secretary Jack Weinberg. made 
had 


urged at the convention of the American 


announcement after it been 
tion of Labor that all local unions gather statistics 
concerning conditions in their trades. 

Carl S. Evans, prominent in the Spokane, Wash., 
movement for many years, San 
and he says he may make this city his 
permanent home. He has had long experience in 
the movement and has always taken an active part 
wherever he happens to be, and he has covered 


labor is now in 


Francisco, 


the country from coast to coast and from Canada 
to Mexico. 

Three resolutions amending the constitution and 
by-laws of the California Bricklayers and Masons’ 
Union, convention in Stockton, 
passed Wednesday, and one increasing the death 


in session were 
benefits to a member’s wife by $200 was defeated 
at the first session assembled to hear committee 
reports. The amendments adopted provided fur- 
ther legislation concerning representation at con- 
corrected mistakes in by-laws and 
changed the trade rules to permit a workman of 
one local to work in the jurisdiction of another 


ventions, 


without changing his membership. 


Evidently the Municipal Carmen’s Union is 
going to have a very interesting contest at the 
election to be held next week, because there are a 
large number of candidates for almost every office 
with the exception of that of president, and there 
are rumors around to the effect 
member is going to have his name written even 
that office. The big fight will probably re- 
volve around the secretaryship and for member- 


that a certain 
for 


ship on the executive board. 


RETAIL CLERKS VICTIMS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Entrenched capital, in co-operation with the 
powers of evil in the political world, is still send- 
ing men and women to jail in Chicago because 
they are aggressively active members of organized 
labor. 

The latest victims of Denis E. Sullivan, notori- 
ous labor-hating injunction judge and boon com- 
panion of Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of 
the United States, are officers and members of the 
Chicago Retail Clerks’ Union. 

Nine Unionists Punished. 

Those surrendering to the sheriff and now sery- 
ing their sentences in the Cook county jail, fol- 
lowing tie refusal of a rehearing by the State Su- 
preme Court, are as follows: Harry Winnick, $2(() 
and costs and 30 days in jail; Sam Waller, Frank 
Boskey, Sam Krakow, Tom McGregor and Sain 
Pessis, $50 and costs and ten days; and Morris 
Segal and Sidney Goldblatt, $75 and costs and ten 
days. Dora Entin was fined $25 and costs. 

The employers challenged the constitutionality 
of the injunction limitation act passed by the 1925 
session of the Illinois Legislature. While the Su- 
preme Court upheld the conviction of the defend- 
ants on the contempt charges, it declined to pass 
on the constitutionality of the act. 


Validity of Act Not Decided. 

“In our view,” said the court, “it is not neces- 
sary, in the cases before us, to determine the val- 
idity of the act, and we refrain, therefore, from 

deciding that question.” 

There are two cases in which the constitu- 
tionality of the law was challenged in the lower 
court. Both were in Cook County. The first case 
was before Judge Hugo Pam, who held the lay 
to be constitutional. This case was not appealed. 
The second case was tried by Judge Denis E. 
Sullivan, who ignored the Pam decision and held 
the law to be unconstitutional. 

The two judges have equal jurisdiction. The 
union took an appeal from the Sullivan decision. 
The Supreme Court declined to concur in the part 
of the Sullivan decision which held the law to be 
invalid, and the effect is to wipe out that part of 
Judge Sullivan’s openion, without, however, hold- 
ing the law to be valid. 
stands. 


The Pam decision still 


Labor Eager for Fight. 

This incident furnishes one of the many good 
reasons why organized labor of the Middle West 
looks forward with eagerness to the fight against 
the injunction evil which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will conduct during the 1928 politi- 
cal campaign. Organized labor of Illinois will be 
found on the firing line with everything it has got. 

QS 


campaign to organize 


A butchers in Salinas. 
Monterey and Santa Cruz is being conducted by 
J. J. Kretzner, newly appointed organizer for thc 
International Meat Cutters’ Union, reports Milton 


S. Maxwell, president of the State Federation of 
Butchers. 
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Better working conditions and shorter hours 
have been attained through organized labor. 
Demanding the union label is the best medium to 
keep these conditions. Will you do your duty? 
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